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cellent method and artistic feeling always in- 
spires the critioal with sentiments of respect. 
Mazzoleni was in superb voice, and sang with 
his usual passionate fervor. With good judg- 
ment he adapted his power of voice to the 
hall, and threw so much grace and point into 
his selections that he gained unanimous en- 
cores in both. Mazzoleni's manly and unas- 
suming manner makes a most pleasing impres- 
sion upon his audiences. 

Signor P. Centemeri sang the Bomanza from 
" Le Pardon de Ploermel," in a graceful, ex- 
pressive and effective manner. His cantabile 
singing is really admirable ; smooth, flowing, 
he carries his voice with a portamento, which 
is free from all exaggeration. In the con- 
certed music with MiBS Sterling and Signor 
Mazzoleni, he sung with excellent taste and 
most effectively. It is cause for regret that we 
do not hear Signor Centemeri more frequently 
in the concert room, for he is a most thorough- 
ly accomplished artist, and very versatile in 
his talent. Excellent as is his serious singing, 
in the huffo style he is fully as successful, and we 
know no one who can so pleasantly and effec- 
tively lighten up a programme as Signor Cente- 
meri. l We know that he is frequently heard at 
the fashionable private concerts given by his 
pupils, but we should be glad if he would de- 
vote a little more of his time to the gratification 
of the public. 

Mr, Richard Hoffmann was a marked attrac- 
tion at this concert. His selections were well 
calculated to please, and the charm of his ex- 
quisite touch, his clear, brilliant and finished 
execution, and his delicate shades of coloring, 
ensured him encores for all that he played. 
His touch is of that quality which draws from 
the piano its richest and most sympathetic 
tones, and invests it with a poetic feeling which 
is quite fascinating. It is to be regretted that 
he is so rarely heard in public. 

Mr. G. W. Walters played an introductory 
selection for the organ in a clear and masterly 
manner ; hut fugues do not interest a general 
audience. 

MISS KATE MCDONALD'S CONCERT. 

This new aspirant for musical honors, Miss 
Kate McDonald, gave her first concert at Irv- 
ing Hall on Saturday evening' last, to a large 
but not crowded audience. Miss McDonald 
is petite in form, but makes an elegant appear- 
ance on the orchestra. Her voioe is a high so- 
prano of good compass, not large in quantity, 
but equal throughout its registers, and of a 
pure melodious and telling quality. Each note 
is perfect in itself and in relation to the whole, 
as in a flute or well-regulated piano, and over 
all she has a thorough control. Her method 
is excellent, there are no rough places, and she 
carries her voice with the ease, the grace and 
the' certainty of a practiced artist. Her into- 
nation is unique in its unfailing perfection in 
all degrees of intervals, and every note through- 
out the compass of her voice is clear and un- 
wavering, and has a crescendo power. Lack- 
ing great volume, she is still able to produce 
marked contrasted effect, for her pianissimo 
is so soft, and so vocal, that her full power 
gives the effect of a fortissimo. This proves the 

Eerfect training of \ her voice, and reflects the 
ighest credit upon Signor Bassini, who has 
treated her voice of limited power, though of 
beautiful quality, in a manner to produce the 
greatest possible results. 

Miss McDonald has great esprit, and dash, 
and sentiment, and seems to have a genuine 
enthusiasm for her profession. These qualities, 
restrained by patience to acquire experience, 



will give her great power over her audience, 
and insure her a future brilliant success. 

She sang " With Verdure Clad," and as a 
specimen of vocalization it was delightful ; but 
the interpretation was not thoughtful — it was 
mere singing. Such compositions require the 
impress of thought to give them their true mu- 
sical significance and dignity. In the recita- 
tive, in the last line — "And it was so " — the 
emphasis should be on the word was, and not 
on the last word, which, in Miss Mc'Donald's 
rendering, using two notes, appeared as so-o. 
Her Italian music, solo and concerted, was very 
charmingly and successfully rendered, and 
fully merited the enthusiastic applause it re- 
ceived. In response to an encore she sang, 
"Home, Sweet Home," transposing it, and 
warbling it like a bird, away up in altissimo. 
It was sung in perfect tune, and every note 
was round and true; hut as a general rule the 
higher tones of the voice should only be used 
rarely or in fioriture, for, like the harmonics on 
a violin, their great effects consist in their pur- 
ity and the rarity of their use. Miss McDon- 
ald's debut must be acknowledged an unequiv- 
ocal sucoess, and we think, with care and faith- 
ful study, the way is open to her for a brilliant 
career. 

She was assisted by Miss Toedt, who as 
usual won the most enthusiastic recognition 
from her audience, receiving a double encore. 
Unless she keeps her eye steady on the future 
and hor mind earnest upon the improvement 
necessary for an advance in excellence with in- 
creasing years, the present popularity will he 
fatal to her future Her accomplishments are 
sufficient for to-day, but a year hence they 
must he much greater to insure her a relative 
position. Mr. Farloy sings with exquisite 
taste, and if he could only pronounce the Eng- 
lish language, he would be a great acquisition 
to our concert room ; but it is unpleasant to 
hear a ballad vocalized, when we are led to ex- 
pect to hear the words as well as the air. 
Messrs. Castle and Campbell sang, really ad- 
mirably, and added much to the success of a 
very delightful concert. 

MR. GEORGE SIMPSOK's CONCERT. 

Mr. George Simpson gave his annual con- 
cert at Irving Hall, to a fashionable but not 
very numerous audience. Mr. Simpson unfor- 
tunately labored under the effects of a very se- 
vere cold, and had to excuse himself for not 
responding to encores. He managed his voice 
so well, however, that ho got through the pro- 
gramme most creditably, and made marked 
effect in the ballad " Prince Charlie," and in 
Edward J. Loder's beautiful song, " The Three 
Ages of Love." 

Miss Zelda Harrison, whose fine voice is al- 
ways pleasant to hear, should not have selected 
the soprano show song, " II Baccio," for per- 
formance, as the transposition necessary to fit it 
to her voioe robbed it of all brilliancy. In 
Templar's ballad, " My Heart is Breaking/' 
she was. much more successful, rendering it 
with much sweetness and expression. Miss 
Toedt played in her accustomed graceful and 
finished manner, and was, as usual, greeted 
with hearty encores. Each public perform- 
ance increases her well-deserved popularity. 

Mr. J. R, Thomas eang his new serenade 
in his usual ohaste and refined manner. Mr. 
Thomas's method is as nearly perfect as we 
can well imagine. The delivery of his voice 
and his enunciation are models for study, and 
in point of expression, purity of tasto_ and grace 
of execution, he has no equal either in our con- 
cert-room or on the stage. He is so thoroughly 



an artist, that all styles of music are familiar 
to him. In the highest style of oratorio music 
he has no equal, while in classical music and 
in character songs he can hardly be excelled. 
We know no name so welcome to us on a pro- 
gramme as that of J. R. Thomas. 

Mr. Jules Lumbard is rapidly increasing in 
popular favor, and his rich, deep voice must al- 
ways give satisfaction. He sang the " Infelice " 
from " Ernani " so smoothly, expressively and 
effectively, that he won a hearty encore, to 
which he responded by singing in a chaste and 
effective manner," Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep." Mr. Morgan's performance of Wely's 
"Oftertoire" and the « William Tell" over- 
ture, met with the usual enthusiastic encores, to 
which he acceded in his usual pleasant man- 
ner, and played with increased brilliancy and 
effect. It was, altogether, a most agreeable 
concert, and, although not largely attended, as 
the free list, including the press, seemed to have 
been omitted, it must have been a pecuniary 
success. 

MADAME DE LUSSAN's CONCERT. 

The concert of Madame de Lussan at Irving 
Hall was fairly attended on Thursday evening, 
hut the hall was so cold that the singers and 
the audience were almost perished. Madame 
de Lussan was in excellent voice and sang with 
spirit and effect, both in her solos and in tho 
concerted music. We have rarely heard Ma- 
dame de Lussan to • hetter advantage. Signor 
Fossati, as usual, sang excellently well, his 
style and voice beicg excellently adapted to 
concert singing. Miss Smith is a young singer 
of very good promise, of whom we shall prob- 
ably have more to say by and by. Madame 
Krolikrowski played some piano selections very 
acceptably to the audience. The other per- 
formers we believe were amateurs. 



CONCERTS TO COME OFF. 



George W. Morgan's Concert. — The An- 
nual Concert of the celebrated organist, Mr. 
George W. Morgan will take place at Irving 
llall on Saturday evening next, May 12th, on 
which occasion he will be assisted by the best 
professional talent, including Miss Sterling, 
who has recently made so marked a sucoess in 
public. It is hardly worth while for us to say 
a word about tho talent of Mr. Morgan : his 
fine abilities are generally known and ac- 
knowledged, and his claims to the full and 
hearty support of the public cannot be doubted. 
We hope to see Irving Hall crowded to the ut- 
most on Saturday evening. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas's La6t Symphony 

Soiree The last of Mr. Thomas's Symphony 

Soirees, take place at Irving Hall, on Monday 
evening, May 14th. This will bo a special oc- 
casion, and the programme will be varied and 
admirable. Among the selections made for 
performance are Beethoven's music to " Eg- 
mont" and " The Ruins of A then," for orches- 
tra and voices; Weber's "Der Freyschutz" 
overture ; Nicolai's overture, introducing Mar- 
tin Luther's grand chorale, "The Lord is my 
Strength," and the Hallelujah Chorus. The 
choruses will be sustained by the members of 
the MendelsBohn Union. The solo artists are 
Miss Maria Brainard, soprano; Miss Rosa 
Etynge, dramatic artist; Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, 
pianist. 

Dr. Cutler's,. Choral Festivals. — These 
most interesting Festivals will take place at 
Irving Hall, on Tuesday, the 15th, and Thurtf- 
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day, the 17th of May. On these ocoasions he 
■will give brief hut most interesting lectures on 
the Cathedrals of England, giving examples of 
the grand church music -which those Institu- 
tions have given birth to. There will also be 
performed many of the sublime chorales and 
choruses apd other concerted music of the 
great masters of sacred song. The choral part 
will be sustained by a hundred voices, boys 
and men, who have been thoroughly trained 
and instructed by Dr. Cutler, who seems to 
have a special faculty for this difficult task. 
Dr. Cutler's Choral Festivals at Trinity Church 
last year, will long be remembered as the most 
unique entertainments of the class ever given 
in America. For this occasion he has gath- 
ered together some of the most esquisite boy's 
voices to be found in the country. _ He has de- 
voted several months to the training of these 
boys, and has brought, their performance to a 
state of rare perfection. Mr. George W. Mor- 
gan will assist Dr. Cutler, and wo may expect 
a performance that will delight and satisfy all. 

Sunday Evening Concerts. — The Fifth 
Sunday Evening Concert will take place at 
Irving Hall next Sunday ovening May 13th. 
On this occasion the same admirable artists who 
have made the previous concerts so popular 
will appear, and Mr G. W. Morgan will dis- 
play the Odell organ in his own inimitable 
manner. Another overflowing audience may 
be anticipated. 



RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO.* 



(Continued from page 24.) 

Raphael's overflowing . amiability, through 
which, as Vasari says, he gave an example to 
artists how they should comport themselves to- 
ward the great, the mediocre, and the obscure, 
was not Michael Angelo's clement. He did not 
glide, as if bom from the clouds, over the moun- 
tains of life; he seized the impediments in his 
path, hurled them aside and so cut his way over 
the bights. He returned harsh, hard answers, 
and gave heed to no one. When Pope Julius 
pressed him to the completion of one of his works, 
and wished finally to know when he would be 
ready with it, Michael Angelo answered, "When 
I can," quando potro. The Pope, breaking out 
into a violent passion, raised a stick against the 
artist, and as he repeated the words "quando po- 
tro, quando potro," struck him. So these two 
stood toward each other. But a reconciliation 
was effected. They knew each other too well to 
separate; they often loll out,— this was not the 
only time, — but they could not do without one 
another, and, as each stood upon a sure ground, 
from which he proudly claimed the mastery of the 
world, they always came together again, when 
weaker natures would have separated. 

Every one who leels himself great and strong, 
loves those whom herecognizes therein as his like. 
Even the bloodiest feuds cannot tear them apart. 
Unconsciously their eyes meet, lor each seeks him 
whose being is a measure of his own, and the de- 
sire to be at this one's side overcomes all obsta- 
cles. According to this law, the great are drawn 
to the great, the common to the common. , This 
law determines the career of the beggar and the 
king. Without it certain relations cannot be ex- 
plained. Voltaire and Frederick had learned to 
know each other to their mutual satisfaction. 
The king knew that Voltaire was false, deceitful, 



♦Prom the German of Hermann Grimm. 



and much vainer of his connection with him than 
sincerely devoted to him. Thereupon he wrote to 
him, uncovered his whole heart to him, and 
awaited his answer. He felt that tins man stood 
high enough to understand him, and this feeling 
caused him to sink allothers as of trivial import- 
ance. Let one read through the poems of Michael 
Angelo, and his biography, as written by Vasari 
and Condiri, and he will receive the impression 
of a man who, all alone, traveled an unknown and 
tearful path. Let one, however, regard the inci- 
dents of the life of contemporaneous artists, and 
he will then experience how immeasurable was 
his influence upon all, and how the rays of Art 
centered in him. Everywhere his hand is in the 
play; he disinterestedly aids this one and that 
one in their work ; mishewn marbles, which, 
marred by pthers, lay unused, tempted him to es- 
say what could be shaped from them ; in the 
midst of the fortifications of his native city he 
chiseled upon a stone in the wall the "Flying 
Victory." It sprang from the mere pleasure of 
work, he was indifferent as to the issue. His 
outbreaks of passion arise anew however often 
they may be checked, and they are then doubly 
affecting and impressive. No' one can doubt, 
whether the heart ot this severe man was hard 
and unfriendly, or mild and filled with the noble 
love of humanity. When I read how Beethoven 
loved men and yet shunned them, the secluded 
life ot the great Florentine occurred to me, while 
Mozart's amiable bearing toward all who met 
him, reminded me of Raphael. Yet how diverg- 
ent was the career of these two I Like two but- 
terflies from the garden of the Hesperidcs, the 
storm of life blew them down into the world, in 
which they both tell to the ground, the one, be 7 
cause it was driven aside into wanton fields of 
blossoms, the other, because it flew over stony 
places until it fell wearied to the earth. 

Mozart's creations, like Raphael's, stand forth 
as if they sprang full-formed from the ground. 
In them there is nothing to change, no work is 
visible in them ; they exist; their only aim is to 
fill the voids which, if they were wanting,, would 
remain unfilled. They may be viewed from all 
sides. The observer goes around them as around a 
blooming aloe tree. Thus, too, are Shakspeare's 
works fashioned; but while these are so rounded 
and complete, they lh.il in one quality— a quality 
which Michael Angelo's works possess, which 
Beethoven's music has, and which these men 
bring so near the heart; they give announcement 
of that daemonic impulse toward form, which 
stirred the souls of their authors, and which is 
the true source of their works. They do not float 
us away in an ecstasy, free from care, but bring 
to us in forms that may not be forgotten and in 
the full glow of light, the battle and the victory, 
or, it may be, only the longing for the victory. 
As I contemplated Raphael's Madonna in the Gal- 
lery of Dresden, the whole world seemed to dis- 
solve in mist arOund it, and only this form stood 
before my eyes, In a word, it takes from the 
spirit its freedom, it seizes it and soars with 
it to the higher realms. How different is the 
influence which a piece of sculpture by Michael 
Angelo, one of bis finished works, exercises upon 
me. I am familiar only with the plaster cast; 
the original is in Paris. It places before the eye 
a dying youth, one ot the forms which surround 
the tomb of Pope Julius, as it was first designed 
and begun. They are intended to indicate the 
conquered provinces of the realm. The body 
stands upright; a band running under the breast 



holds it from sinking to the 'ground; one arm 
touches the breast, the other lies upward above 
the head, which, wearing the expression or 
death, droops feebly to one side. The godlike 
tenderness ot youth is suffused over the form. A 
dying smile encircles the lips, an expression of 
deepest sorrow Iadens the eyes. One stands be- 
fore it, and the pain of beauty dissolving in death 
oppresses his soul. One feels freer, greater; one 
would lain meet death like this youth. Every 
line flows from the same feeling. The small hips, 
the powerless knees, the relaxing hands, the eyes, 
upon which the lids have sunken, before which 
the world already sways glimmeringly to and fro, 
and will - soon vanish, quite away,— this work 
draws me mightily to the heart ot the man, of the 
powerful artist. Ithlnk of Michael Angelo, and the 
gloomy welkin, under which he journeyed, seems 
to me more home-like than the endless heaven of 
light to which Raphael bears me on his wings. 
To us Germans, the artist stands higher in im- 
portance than his works. Goethe is greater than 
all his poems, Schiller is himself dearer to us than, 
aught that he has written. For this reason also 
Hamlet is the greatest of Shakspeare's works, be- 
cause it discloses most profoundly his own soul, 
while the others only present shapes which are as 
near as they are distant. In Hamlet one sinks 
with the poet into the question of life, and shud- 
dering feels the faint lines between certainty and 
illusion, which define the path of the human soul. 
It does not let us rest, it drives us forward to 
strides of our own. This, too, Michael Angelo 
does, and I willingly follow hfm, though troubled 
stars light his path, rather than repose with 
Raphael in the peaceful light, which invests 
everything, but leaves nothing for the wrestlings 
of my own thought. 



ENGRAVING. 



In the London Art Journal for April, Mr. Rus- 
kin continues bis somewhat discursive "Cestus 
of Aglaia." The present chapter deals of en- 
graving: 

L And first, of pure line engraving. 

This is the only means by which entire refine- 
ment of intellectual representation can be given 
to the public. Photographs have an inimitable 
mechanical refinement, and their legal evidence is 
of great use if you know how to cross-examine 
them. They are popularly supposed to be 
"true," and, at the worst, they are so, hi the 
sense in which an echo Is true to a conversation 
of which it omits the most important syllables 
and reduplicates the rest. But this truth ot mere 
transcript has nothing to do with. Art properly so 
called; and will never supersede it. Delicate art 
of design, or of selected truth, can only be pre- 
sented to the general public by true line engrav- 
ing. Itwlll beenough for my purpose to instance 
three books in which its power has been sincerely 
used. I am more in fields than libraries, and 
have never cared to look much into book illus- 
trations; there are, therefore, of course, numbers 
of well-illustrated works of which I know nothing^; 
but the three I should myself name as typical of 
good use of the method, are I. Roger's Poems, 
H. the Leipsic edition of Heyne's Virgil, (1800), 
and, IH. the great "Description de l'Egypte." 

The vignettes in the first named volumes (con- 
sidering the Italy and Poems as one book) I be- 
lieve to be as skilful and tender as any handwork, 
of the kind, ever done; they are also wholly free 
from affectation of overwrought fineness, on the 



